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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


‘but if 


Monsicur will consent to accept of my 
guidance, I 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


shall have the honor of conducting him 








to the place where he will find Monsicur Tyrrel. 
the name by which [ am informed Mon- 


sicur will recognize my friend.” 


That is 


“ Tt is the name by which he is known to me,” 


said Montzome ry. I will 


* Lead on, Monsieur ; 
follow you.” 

The man walked on without farther remark ; 
and Denzil followed through numerous by-ways 
narrow turnings, until they at last reached a 
house of rather respectable appearance ; they as- 


and 


cended the stairease, and his conductor knocked at 
the door, uttering, at the same time, aloud * Hem !” 
which Denzil immediately discovered was the sig- 


nal for admittance. 
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Tuts Church is 75 feet deep by 58 feet front. 


The exterior is finished in the Grecian Dorie order. | 


In front is a recess of 22 by 12 feet, running up 30 


feet to the entablature. The entablature is 8 feet 
in depth, and runs ¢ ntirely around the building with 
the 
stand 


supporting the 


raking cornices. In the recess, which forms 
entrance to the basement and principal floors, 
two Doric columns of 5 feet base, 
entablature above. 
of the 
3 feet, eight inches in breadth; 
* Built in Antis.” Above 


tower of three sections: the low: 


The front angles of the recess, 


and those building, are finished with antis 


which front is 


termed, the 


square, rising from the roof 4 feet: the se cond sce. 


tion is 12 feet square and 16 feet in heiewhth: the 
third section has a base equal to the second, but 
contracted at the top to 8 feet, and is 14 feet lngh 
and surrounded with an open balustrade. ‘Th 


apex TISes a | 


rsectionis 16 feet § 
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principal room being 43 by 54 feet. 


s —— The door was opened by 
i it mi iia i = Tyrrel himself. The Frenchman withdrew, and 
a Denzil took the seat to which Tyrrel pointed. 
; - -_ “ lave you seen ner to-day?” inquired the 
— 2 SS latter. 
: “ Your daughter? Yes, certainly,” replied Den- 
ie ae . zil; * TL have seen her, and she is better than I 
ik smn = expected to find her—though not out of danger.” 
+ L “ Thave made up my mind to quit this place 
i ae “or dircetly, if 1 ean procure the means,” said Tyrrel, 
he after a few moments’ silence ; “ yet IT should have 
i I at liked, if it had been possible, to have seen her first 
: be ese > —I have many things to say to her.” 





—t— - « - 


- — *“ Tt will be utterly impossible that you should 
Mr. Tyrrel, both for yeur own sake and 
her's,” replied Montgomery, hastily ; 


do so, 
“ae * neither 
could it be 


accomplished with safety. You may 


entrust any communication you may have 
to make 


body of the church, or principal room, is 60 by 55. * ifely 
fect: the the 


the arch is There are three aisles and 106 


space between the floor and base of » fo me. 
Tyrrel looked disappointed, and for some moments 
hesitated. 
i Well, 


have to 


95 feet. 
slips, capable of accommodating about 700 persons. 
Mr. Montgomery, the 
will, 


communication I 
effectually erase a 
fecling which, I confess, she has carried to cxecss— 


The basement is divided into three apartments, the 


make perhaps, 





a feeling which has often caused me no little sur- 


GO 4N Ley 1533 63 ' 
_ - prise, When I reflected how little claim I had to 
ee expect it. I do not allude to my conduct towards 
THE GIPSY MOTHER. F 


her. which has been often but it will 


your eyes, 


bad eneuch : 


Or, the (Aiservics of Gunforced {Marviage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


perhaps lessen its atrocity in when I 


allude to the fact, which Lam prepared to substan- 


PRECISELY at the hour nan d, De nzil pre ented tiute, that she is not n ny a lauerhte "he 


himself where he had agreed to meet Tyrrel. He Denzil started. Thank God for it!” he ex- 
found anothe r ye reson mst id ol th on hue sought. clat ed: aad but ure you re lly ScTIOUs, Mr. Ty rrel? 

“ My friend dared not conv hit self, VMonsi ur,” . I Lith Spee thing thr " ph truth, sir,” replied 
observed the man, in a tone olf obsequiousness Tyrrel. “ and [E trust it will not lessen me im your 
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opinion; and now I willtcll you the whole cir- 
cumstances attendant on her birth: 

* Her father was an officer in the army, who 
was killed: in Holland : her mother, a young wo- 
man of inferior birth, died in bringing her into the 
world, leaving her, with a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, in my care. ‘The child was adopted as my 
own, for | was then just married ; but I was, as I 
always have been, thoughtless and improvident ; 
the money which was intended for her was spent, 
and my hopes of replacmg it frustrated. It was 
this circumstance which induced me to conceal 
from her her birth. [ feared lest she should, at 
some future time, be induced to make inquiries, 
and, in consequence, demands which I could not 
answer. My wife, too, who had no children, 
doated upon her, and [ conceived FE should be doing 
her no injustice by treating her and providing for 
her as my own. We quitted [reland when she 
was young, and this favored the deception.  Sin- 
gular as it was, too, her features and person, (aye, 
and many points of her disposition.) bore a strong 
similitude to my own—and I believe no one, who 
ever looked upon us together, ever doubted the 
reality of my claim. 

* Her father, certainly, was distantly related to 
me, and the striking resemblance that existed be- 
tween us, as well as my being the only one of the 
family who countenaneed the marriage, was the 
cause of the poor mother's placing such implicit 
confidence in me. But there is no need of my say- 
ing any more on this subject. T have told you all 
I can tell you ; and there,” he continued, taking 
some papers from a small tin case, and giving 
them 


ments to prove what T lave asserted, 


to Denzil, * there are the necessary docu- 
There is 
the certificate of her parent’s marriage—the register 
of her own baptisin, and the will by which TE was 
appointed her sole guardian: and now LT have 
something to tell you which more timediately and 
personally concerns yourself. You are aware, un- 
doubtedly, of all the circumstances of your birth : 
but are you aware that there is ne legal impediment 
to your claim to the estates and name of the Levi- 
son family?) Your mother was lawfully married 
to Mr. Levison, more than five months before you 
were bo.n, and it would be ditlicult, if not wholly 
impossible, for them to prove any thing wow that 
could bar your elaim.” 

Denzil’s countenance betrayed the contempt and 
indignant feelings with which he heard this propo- 
sal, and Tyrrel, who tnmediately perecived it, 
But 


it is also in my power to give you some informa- 


added, * but this is your business, not mine. 


tion on another point—though, perhaps, it might 
be quite as well if L were to withhold it, since I am 
by no means assured that you would consider 
yourself bound by any ties of gratitude, let me act 
us LT would; and I have placed myself at your 
mercy, in acknowledging that I have no other 
claim upon you. Indeed I was well aware, when 
I acknowledged that I was not the father of Elinor, 
that I at once obliterated every tic that I possessed 
either upon her or you.” 

* You are mistaken, Mr. Tyrrel,” replied Mont- 
gomery ; “ the intentions I had formed respecting 
you remain unchanged by your communications. 
1 will at once explain those intentions, by stating 
that I will furnish you with sufficient money to quit 
this country immediately, and that [ will appropriate 
fifty pounds a year to your support, whenever or 
wherever you shall fix your residence.” 
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‘T'yrrel was silent for some moments. He was 
evidently struggling with feelings too powerful 
for words. 

* Forgive my having, for a moment, doubted 
you,” he at length exclaimed ; * your offer is indeed 
noble. It is more—infinitely more—than I had 
hoped or anticipated! I shall, indeed, miss her, 
whose affectionate cares, ungrateful and undeserv- 
ing as I have been of them, have so long been my 
But I shall have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that she is happy, and that 


only solace and support. 


she will cease to regard me with those feelings of 


terror, which I should feei were infinitely aggrav- 
ated had I borne that relationship to her which she 
has always believed.” 

He again paused, and then continued ; * T can 
put you in possession of facts which may prove 
even more advantageous to you than the establish- 
ment of your claims tothe name of Levison—facts 
which may establish your claim to a title as well 
us an estate.” 

Montgomery smiled incredulously. ‘Tyrrel went 
* Your mother has acquainted you that you 
owe your birth to an attachment between her and 
Colonel . 


* Yes,” interrupted Denzil, indignantly, “ she 


on. 





has told me that she was barbarously and treach- 
erously betrayed—but why, Mr. Tyrrel, revive my 
remembrance of circumstances which are caleulated 
to erase every feeling of pity or commisseration for 
you from my bosom? "Think you that L ean recol- 
lect that to you is owing not only my mother’s 
disgrace, but the indelible stigima with whieh my 
own birth ts branded °" 

* But if | can prove to you that the stigma is 
undeserved—that the disgrace exists only in nuagi- 
nation? 

“Phen,” returned Denzil, * you must disprove 
all that [ firmly believe. You must convince me I 
ai not the person | believe myself to be—that Lam 
not the son of Elinor ‘Tyrrel, and the inheritor of 
my parent's ——" 

* Not of Elinor Tyrrel, certainly,” he rephed, 
* for she gave up all claim to that name when she 
became the wife of Colonel-—” 
© The wile? 
* Yes, the * Elmor 


was—is his wife; for her subsequent marriage 


reiterated Denzil. 
wile,” repeated ‘Tyrrel. 
cannot invalidate the first, though it may prevent 
her enforcing her claim.” 

* But how could this be possible?” exclaimed 
Denzil, in great agitation. Did you not, yourself, 
avow that her marriage with my father was illegal— 
a mere faree, performed only to quiet her scruples, 
and render her subservient to his infamous views ?” 

* She was persuaded that it was so, certainly,” 
replied Tyrrel; * but Lean prove heyond a doubt— 
nay, her husband well knows that that marriage 
was a lawful one, performed with every rite and 
ceremony Which could tiake itse.  Elinor’s credulity 
and inexperience indaced her to believe any thing 
that I asserted; but the colonel knew better: he 
knew that she was his wife, and he has proved 
that he considered himself still bound by his obliga- 
tions to her, by avoiding any second contract to 
this day.” 

* Is he then living, and do you know where he 
is?” exclaimed Denzil, with emotion and surprise. 
replied Tyrrel.“ I 
know he was, at the time I first saw you in London, 


for 1 had then recently seen him. 


*“ T believe he is living,” 


But though he 
rejected with seer and violence my attempt to 
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interest him im my favor, and to profit by the ties 
existing between us—thotigh he spurned me from 
his presence, and threatened me with vengeance, 
should [ again intrude upon him, f do not think he 
would reject the claims of his son, of one who would 
do credit to the name and lineage, which ft know 
his proud heart laments will die with him, for he is 
the last male heir, unless your title should be prov- 
ed, of the house of Alberton.” 

* But does he know that he has a son and dauch- 
in existence 7” demanded Denzil. 

* No,” returned Tyrrel; “ it was in India that 
the intelligence reached him of Elinor’s marriage 
with Mr. Levison, and the events which followed 
it; but the person from whom he learned these eir- 
cumstances knew nothing, | suppose, of your birth ; 
for, in the short communication which 
him, Lord Alberton, that is 


I had with 
now his title, never 


once alluded to it—a convincing proof that he was 





unacquainted with the most important feature of 


the case.” 

* And does my mother know that he is living, 
and in England?” demanded Denzil. 

* No, I dared not trust her with that seeret,” he 
replied: “ IT knew that nothing on earth could 
have prevented her from seeing him ; from at once 
reproaching him with his treachery, and vindicating 
herself in his eyes ; and [ felt that my ruin and 
detection would inevitably follow. ‘The mfluence 
1 had so long exercised over her mind would have 
vanished when opposed to his. T doubted not that, 
though he would never have acknowledged her as his 
wile, he would separate her from me, and the best 
that T could have expected would have been abanden- 
ment to want and misery. which 
I rely on with full sincerity, has freed me from this 


\ our promise, 


fear: and, im return, | will try to facihtate, as far 
as it is possible, the establishment of your rights.” 

Denzil remained for some time lost in the tunrnlt 
of hopes and fears which crowded upon his niind 
at this extraordinary communication. Could this 
be real, or was it a fabrication of this adept in arti- 
fice and deception, to secure more firiity his servi- 
ces and assistance ? 

* But to what purpose,” he at length exclaimed, 
did you impose upon my mother, by representing 
that the marriage tie, which bound her to my father, 
was invalid ?—She had, m the first instanee, eon 
sented to forego the title of his wife so long as it 
should be necessary for his interest to conceal their 
marriage.” 

*Ttis true ; but the chances were greatly against 
his ever being able to acknowledyve without 
certaim ruin to his prospects; and I knew that 
while she considered 


wife 
scrupulous retain her affection for him.” 
Denzil now returned. 


herself lus she would 


On the next day he made his usual visit to his 
mother. She reeeived with joy the announcement 
that T'yrrel had no natural claims upon her, and 
was agitated with grief when she learned that her 
first marriage was real, and thought of the barrict 
which her subsequent conduct had placed between 
her and the only man she had ever loved. 

When Denzil returned again to the hotel he found 
Mr. St. George waiting forhim. He soon discovered 
that this person was acquainted with Tyrrel, as 
well as the Delaney family. He nigh 
formed a connexion with Julia: but, accident lly 


hearme of 


had well 


some of her indiseretions in’ London, 


the match had been broken off. 
Mr. st 


Wiule conversing with 


hk nzil 


Cicore: . 
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received a summons to attend the death-bed of 


Tyrrel, who had received a fall in endeavoring to { 


hide himself from a couple of police officers. The 


unhappy inan refused to hear any thing on the sub- 


ject of religion, and breathed his last contemning 
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the offers of a priest, who had been sent for to | 


attend him. 


long regarded him as her only parent, was a con- 


siderable shock ; but the constant attention of her 


son, and the prospect of being freed from all care 


and anxiety for the future, by degrees restored her 
tranquility.—Her health, too, rapidly amended, 
and Denzil began to fecl the necessity of forming 
some decided plan for his future life. ‘To return to 
England, as soon as his mother was sufficiently 
able to travel, appeared the wisest course he could 
pursue. It wasscarecly probable that Mr. Levison 
would remain long absent from his home, though he 
believed that gentleman did not leave Paris for the 
At all events, Lord 
Alberton was in) England, if ‘T'yrrel’s statement 


purpose of proceeding thither. 


was at all to be depended upon, and that was 
sufficient to convinee Denzil that it was advisable 
to return thither. 

He was resolving this subject in his mind, when 
Mr. St. George, who was now upon terms of great 
intumacy with him, entered the room. 

* | have just seen a fresh importation from Eng- 
land,” he observed, * and, if T mistake not, one im 
which you have some interest.” 

* Me!” replied Denzil, starting, the idea of Lord 
Alberton being fresh 


on lis mind. ** There are 


few.” he continued, * | believe, from thenee that 
could——” 


* Hlas 


Cu orge, 


not Mr. Levison a son?” demanded St. 

* No, he has a nephew; but what of him? It 
cannot surely be Charles.” 

“That is the very person—Charles Levison, 
Esquire ; T read the man » in good legible charac- 
ters, on his baggage. He has gone to the Custom 
House. 


* He is 


up his hat to vom search of lium. 


alone, then?” observed Denzil, taking 

St. George replied in the affignative. 

* But had you not better remain here, for you 
may probably have sous difficulty in mectng with 
him, while you may be assurred he will soon find 
you out.” 

Denzil’s impatience could searcely yield to this 
suggestion. Something of importance, he thought, 
niust have occasioned Charles to come over alone, 
and, apparently, without any intention of remaining. 
_ His Cone ctures, however, were soon t riinated 
by the entrance of Charles himself. 

* So here youare,” he exclaimed, with his usual 
nonchalance. * Lhave had a pretty hunt for you— 
but where is my unele? To understand he is not 
with you; but, wherever he is, T must see hin— 
for he and IT must have a serious reckoning, I can 
tell hin—I will no longer subuut to be treated like 
a child!” 

Mr. St. George quitted the room. 

“ Is that your friend Delaney, that you wrote so 
muchabout?” demanded Charles, looking after him, 
and seeming to forget im a moment, his cause of 
irritation and complaint. ** But I forgot,” he econ- 


tinued, before Denzil could 


have time to utter a 
negative to his question, * T forgot you were parted. 
Ll saw something about your affair of honor in the 


newspapers ; but they first said you were both killed, 


The intelligence of ‘Tyrrel’s death, ; observed Denzil, smiling ; “ but we will pass to 


which Denzil communicated to her who had so | 


and then that only one, either you or he, I forgot 
which, and then that you were only both wounded, 
und so I thought that, perhaps, after all, it was an 
affair of not much consequence.” 

“ It would not, perhaps, have been of much con- 
sequence if the first report had been a true one,” 
affairs that ante of consequence. How is Mrs. 
Charles Levison? and how comes it that I see you 
here without her ?”’ 

* Oh, Emma—she was very well when I left 
her yesterday,” he replicd ; * but she has gone 
down to Cumberland to see her mother, and so | 
have taken the opportunity for a trip, to find out 
what you are all doing here.” 

* And is your anxiety to see your old friends 
your only motive for this journey !” 
Denzil, 


demanded 
who fancied he discovered in Charles’ 
usually placid countenance, traces of care and un- 
easiness, Which were new to him. 

* No, not exactly, I confess,” he replied, “ but I 
will at once tell you the truth, because | know no 
body will make allowances for me, or sooner lend a 
hand to assist me, than yourself. "The real fact is 
that I have got myself into a confounded hobble 
in London, and I did not know what better to do 
than to run away from it altogether, and see wheth- 
er I could prevail on my uncle to listen to reason, 
and help me out of it.” 

* Then you have got into debt, T suppose ?” 
served Denzil. 


ob- 


* Debt! ves, how could [help it, with such a 
miserably allowance as five hundred a year! 1 
could not bear to refuse Eumua any thing, and she, 
poor girl, thought her mother would not hold out 
long in her resentment—so we took a house at five 
guineas a week ; and then we could not do without 
a carriage and servants; and then, through a cou- 
sin of Exma’s, who lives in great style, we got 
introduced inte very good company, aud this brought 
on mnany expenses. But it is of no use my boring 
you to death with a long rigmarole—the long and 
short of the matter is, that we have got into such 
embarrassments, that, if | had not made the best of 
ny Way here, and sent Emuna off tothe country, I 
should have been in a prison, and she would have 
been without a house to put her head into; but 
hang long faces! it is of no use to fret for what 
can't be helped—my uncle must come down hand- 
somely at once, and so I shall tell hini—but LT want 
you to break the matter to hin: first.” 

* T wish it were in iy power to do so,” replied 
Denzil, sighing; * but the faucet is, Charles, I 
unhappily in disgrace with your uncle myself. 


am 
He 
has quitted Paris in resentment of my supposed 
offence—surrosep, I say, because Tam really un- 
conscious of having done any thing that ought to 
offend him.” 

* He But you know where he 
is,” demanded Charles, suppressing the epithet he 


is an old : 





was about to utter. 

Denzil replied in the negative, but if was with 
difeulty he could convince Charles; the latter 
conceiving that he merely said so to hinder hin 
from prematurely sceing his uncle. 

“ Why the deuce, then, don’t you speak out at 
once, Denzil,” he observed, * and tell ie what it 
was that drove him off ’—You cannot, of course, 
have offended him with regard to Fanny, since 
every one must be convinced that he would not have 
brought her over here, if he had not totally with- 


drawn his opposition to the match between you. 


ed for the last 


Indeed, I fully expeeted to have found you mar- 
ried.” 

* And do you not _know—have you never sus- 
pected,” said Denzil, ina faltering voice, “ that 
there exists an iinpediment to the union you speak 
of, which not even Mr. Levison could remove? 
Did you not know that I quitted England under 
that conviction?” 

Charles stared. “ Lam totally at a loss for your 
Certainly [ knew you quitted England 
in despair: but that you hid any other reason to 


meaning. 


despair, than the improbability of my unele’s con- 
But 


I wish to goodness you would speak out at once, 


senting to the match, never entered my head. 


and let me understand what you are aiming at. It 
would save us both a great deal of trouble, I am 
inclined to think.” 

* And [I am inclined to think so, too, Charles ; 
and I wish to heaven I had done so long ago, for, 
I suspect I have been making myself very wretch- 
But 1 will not keep 

Let me, however, 


nine months. 
you in suspense any longer. 
first ask you whether you are acquainted with the 
inelancholy circumstances which accompanied my 
birth ?” 

*T am,” replied Charles, * for T learned them 
from Aunt Rachel. under a strict promise of secrecy. 
After your departure, she was anxious to convince 
me that my uncle was not so ecnsurable as 1 con- 
sidered him to be, and she related the story, which 
Lo had heard imperfectly before, though without 
having an idea of its relation to you.” 

* You know, then, that there were two childreu— 
that | hada sister born at the same time.” 

* Yes, and who died at Lausanne, soon after 
your arrival from England,” observed Charles. 

* Are you sure of tht i 
* Oh! 


exclanned Denzil. 


Charles! were [| but certain of that, it 
would at once renmove—”" 

* Sure of it, why should my aunt assert such a 
thing if it was not true: besides [ myself recollected 
the circumstance, child as | was at the time, that 
we had another playmate, a little girl who was 
called Elinor. She way buried in the same grave 
with Fanny's mother who was a native of France 
and died in giving birth to a daughter, a few hours 
after Mr. Levison’s departure to England. Fanny 
was nursed at Lausanne, and much as my uncle 
lamented the death of her mother I believe he had 
no intention of publicly acknowledging her as his 
daughter. But some circumstance induced him to 
return to Lausanne, and you, your sister and 
myself, were the companions of his journey. I 
fancy his original intention was to have left us there 
for a few years, under the care of the lady who had 
charge of Fanny, but it seems he had beeome se 
habituated to the society of bis littl: family, as he 
called us, and, after the death of Elinor, so devotedly 
attached to his little girl, who it appears was the 
living miniature of her mother, that he determined 
on remaining there, and there he was afterwards 
joined by my aunt; a cireumstance which you 
ust recollect, as also the death and burial of our 


good nurse Erckhardt. And now in return for my 


long story, L trust you will explain the mighty 
mystery which you have been brooding over so 
long.” 


Denzil no longer hesitated to acknowledge the 
secret cause of lis unhappiness. 

Every doubt, every fear was removed from his 
mind, and he proceeded to rehearse all that had 


oceurred preceding his departure from England ; 


een 
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the terror and remorse that had been created in his 
mind by the solemn and mysterious warning of his 
mother; and the conversation with Mr. Levison, 
which he had construed into a confirmation of the 
which had rendered 
him anxious to quit a place which he could no 


averment of the former, and 


longer remain in, without feeling that every moment 
added to his guilt. 

“ And all this comes of romance and romantic 
feelings?” observed Charles. 


dealing simpleton as mysclf would have none of 


this scrupulous delicacy to hinder my speaking 
outright, and saying, * Are these things so or not!” 
and thus at once putting an end to the subject. 
Poor Fanny! well might she be puzzled, mortified 
and harrassed by your strange conduct, which I 
am sure has been us inexplicable to her as to me; 
and I suppose it has been some vagary of this kind, 
that has given her and her father oflence now, an:l 
driven them off to look for another husband, and I am 


RURAL 


* Now sucha plain ' 
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in return, that Mr. Danna entered into a long chat ; 
in the course of which he mentioned that he had 
only a few days before left London, his wife hav- 
ing been recommended to a warmer climate than 
England, for the restoration of her health ; and 
in conclusion, invited him to go home with him 
and take a family dinner. 

Denzil was about to decline the invitation, when 
he suddenly recollected Charles, and considered 
that Mr. Danna, who was a lively and intelligent 
companion, and one who had scen a great deal of 
the world, without having had his warm feelings 
blunted, or his liberal views contracted, micht 
prove a useful auxiliary in withdrawing the latter 
from the idle and pernicious habits which he scemed 
to have formed. 

At the house of Mr. Danna, Denzil was intro- 
duced to Miss Rosa Somerville, a neice of Mr. 
Danna’s, and cousin to Emma—wife of Charles. 


Mr. Danna casually mentioned that Mr. Levison 


B* 


der at your own folly, in thinking it impossible that 
there could be any happiness in store for you.” 

Denzil did not reply, but his look evinced that 
he did not agree with his friend ; and the latter 
anxious to divert him from dwelling on the subject, 
immediately reverted to Charles, of whom he re- 
lated some circumstances, that utterly astonished 
the pure heart of Denzil, who could not conceive 
how it was possible that one, who had been educa- 
ted in the same manner as himself, and had begun 
his earcer in the world with so many superior ad- 
vantages, could at once have launched into such 
extravagant folly and vice. 

On his return home, Denzil pondered upon the 
remarks which he had heard respecting Charles, 
and thought there was reason to believe that the 
latter was suffering under remorse for his past mis- 
conduct and that he would, as he had promised re- 
frain from farther impropricties. While engaged in 
these reflections, he was suddenly aroused by the 
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sure you deserve it for your stupidity. But pray, 


and his family were in London. 
you spoke of your mother and ‘Tyrrel, as if you had 


ery of * Hloy! hoy !” which is usually addressed 
“In London!” repeated Denzil, breathless with 


to those who place themselves in danger of an ap- 
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had some recent communication with them. Has — surprise, and searecly believing the evidence of his proaching carriage. He looked up, and what was 
it been that which has given offence to my uncle? cars. his surprise and grief, when he discovered that the : 
because——” 


“ T have another long tale to relate on that sub- 
ject,” replied Denzil with some embarrassment, 
* but as it getting late, and I think you must stand 
in need of repose, we will defer it ‘till to-morrow 
morning, and then, perhaps, I shall surprise you 


still more.” 


linpatient to communicate the intelligence he 


had received, to his mother, Denzil set out to vist 
Iie took 


the wrong road and found himself near Port Neuf, 


her as soon as Charles had retired to rest. 


where he was arrested by a well known voice which 
proved to be that of Julia Delaney. She was bit- 
terly reproaching a man who it appeared she had 
marricd under false expectations, he not being 
worth a penny. As soon as he turned away from 
her, she threw herself into the water, and would 
have perished but for Denzil, who sprang in and 


drew her from the river. Life was nearly extinct, 


Denzil, by the aid of others, succeeded in getting 


her to a house, and left orders that every accomimo- 
dation should be afforded her. He was 
seized with a violent shivering fit; and while lying 
ill from the effect of his exposure in the water, 
Julia discovered his place of residence, and came 
to him professing the most ardent attachment and 
devotion. 

Mr. St. George, however, entered the apartinent, 
and ridiculed her, by asking whether Mr. Mont- 
gomery was the first, second, third, or fourth to 
whom she had made the same professions. 

Finally, St. George and she went home together. 

Denzil soon recovered from his illness, and re- 
peated his visits to his mother ; bat could not make 
her belicve that her daughter was not Fanny Le- 
vison. 

In the meantime, Charles got acquainted with 
Mr. St. George, and was introduced to * the in- 
comparable Julia,” as he called her. 

* * * * * * * 

Soon after Charles’ arrival, Denzil was addressed 
in the street by an elderly gentleman whom he re- 
cognized as an old friend of Mr. Levison’s, who 


had several times dined with the family 


during 
their residence in St. James Place: and struck 
with the possibility that the old gentleman might 
possess some knowledge of Mr. Levison’s present 


abode, he expressed himself with so much cordi:lity 


Ys 


rrr rr reer 


soon after 


* Yes, in London. Did you not know that they 


arrived a week since? Did not Charles know it?” 

* Certainly not,” replied Denzil, “ he eame over 
here purposely to seck an interview with his uncle, 
and has been suffering the greatest chagrin and 
disappointment at my being unsble to give him any 
intelligence of the route he had taken.” 

“They were in London, when I quitted it; I 
saw my old friend, for a few minutes, on the morn- 
ing we left, and learned from hin: that he was as 
yet undecided how long he should remain there. J 
hardly know whether T ought to communicate some 
other intelligence T eained—not from him, but from 
that dear old creature, aunt Rachel, but, as accord- 
ing to appearances, all that I expeeted would take 
place—in plain terms, as all connexien between 
you and Fanny seems at an end, I may not, per- 


haps, do wrong in telling you that she is likely to 





make a very splendid yncc—no less than an 


eurl—the Earl of Raeburn, who has recently come 


to his title, and 


who, it appears, was the means of 


rescuing her from drownine, during an excursion 
on the water while in Switzerland, whithe 


they 
went, it seemed, after they quitted France. 
‘Then my doom ts scaled!" ex 


I had, till now, 


fled now !” 


laiined Denzil. 


some he IM -but it is all over—uall 


* Can it be possible that I have been mistaken?” 
said Mr. Danna, regarding him with surprise. “ I 
thought, froin Rachel's rej ly to my questions, that 


you had voluntarily surrendered your elaims ; and 


indeed, IT imagined that you had formed some 
other connexion.” 
* Never! never!” exclaimed Denzil, with deep 


All now i 
iy be happier than 
Teun hope ever to be. Yet so 
forget me! But IT will not murmur. I will en- 
Most ard 


emotion. © But it is of no eyail. s over, 
and I can only pray that she y 
o0on—so soon to 
deavor to forect. ntly do I desire that 
sic may bn h tippy. 
* Do not talk thus de 
friend,” said Mr. Danna ; 


one who has seen forty years 


pulringly, my young 
* trust the experience of 
more than you have 
vet to boast, who knows that the deep st wounds 
are healed by time—and that the most violent grict 
subsides into a culin—N iy, do not shake your head 
m that despairing manner, for I shall live yet to 


hear you acknowledge that I was right, and won- 


excl unation proceede d from Charles Levison him- 
self, who was driving past him in a carriage, in 
which he was seated, with Julia Delaney by his 
side. ‘The air of gloom and _ penitence which 
Charles’s countenance, had worn when Denzil left 
him, was entirely gone ; and as he nodded over his 
shoulder to the latter, with his usual careless famil- 
iarity, his look expressed rather triumph and gaiety 
than any confusion or shame at this open defiance 
of all that Denzil had said to him, on the folly and 
uuaprudence of forming such a connexion. 

On reaching home, Denzil found Ned very much 
discomposed at the idea that Charles should have 
gone out with “ that painted Jezabel,” as he de- 
nominated Julia; but before they had done talking, 
Charles himsclf entered complaining against some 
one from whom he had received an insult. But 
what was Denzil’s consternation to find that it 
was Mr. Danna himself against whom Charles was 
thus bitterly resentful. 

dy degrees he gathered from Charles that he met 
Mr. Danna in a jeweller’s shop, which Charles had 
entered, with Julia, to purchase some GEWGAW 


which she had fancied. 


' 
“ 


‘he methodistical, canting old fool!” he con- 
tinued, * to take such a tune as that, just when I 
Was in ftip-toe spirits, to mortify me, and make 
ine look little in people’s eyes ; and his prude of a 
niece blushing up to her eyes, and shrinking away 
from Julia, as if she thought there was contamina- 
tion in breathing the same air with her!” 

* And she was perfeetly right,” said Denzil with 
warmth ; though as to prudery, I never saw a girl 
who less deserved to have the epithet of prude ap- 
plied to her, than Rosa Somerville. If modesty, 
innocence, and artlessness of manner indeed, can 
properly be called prudery, she may be considered 
so; for never were those qualities more strongly 
delineated than on the countenance and in the 
manner of Mr. Danna’s lovely niece—and I am 
heartily serry, more than sorry, that her feelings 
have been so outraged, as they must have been, to 
see you in such company.” 

* Oh! the 
Well, I don’t blame you, Denzil, the girl is passable 


enough, and 


wind sits in that quarter, does it? 


I would not mind becoming moral 
and religious myself for the sake of twenty thousand 


pounds, besides expectations. IL suppose then I 
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am to dine by myself to-day as you are engaged 
out.” 

«“ Tam engaged where you were likewise invi- 
ted, Charles,” replied Denzil, “ and where you 
would have been truly welcome, had not your im- 
prudence defeated the good which I had hoped to 
have effected for you. 

“I am going to dine with Mr. Danna, whose 
truly kind intentions toward you deserved a far 
different return from that which it appears you have 
made. In fact, Charles, it was with the view of 
entering into seme arrangements to remove the 
embarrassments you are at present suffering, and 
placing you once more independently in the world, 
that this engagement was made ; and though I feel 
that your imprudence will not exonerate me from 
the charge of incivility and disrespect, should I 
not keep it, yet I assure you that I am so far from 
anticipating any pleasure from the visit, that I 
would much rather stay at home, could I do so 
with propriety.” 

“ What an unlucky dog I am!” 
Charles, at once comprehending the full force of 


exclaimed 


the advantages he had forfeited ; ** but how could 
I foresee that the puritanical old fellow was so well 
inclined towards me, for when I was in London he 
would not condescend to notice either Emma or me ; 
and when we sent his neice a card of invitation to 
a ball, he actually sent it back, with an insulting 
note to Emma, desiring her never again to take the 
liberty of considering Miss Somerville as one of 
her acquaintance, though they are first cousins, you 
know, Denzil, and were like sisters when they 
were children.” 


“ Yes, and Miss Somerville still retains all the 


kindness and affection of a sister towards your 


wife, Charles,” returned Denzil, “ and will, Iam 
sure, be as much disappointed as I am at you hav- 
ing frustrated the kind intentions which her uncle 
had entertained towards you.” 

The countenance of Charles betrayed considera- 
ble confusion; but, never unwilling to acknowledge 
himself in error, he merely observed, “ Well, it is 
of no use fretting for what is done and can't be 
undone ; and, after all, what great harm have I 
committed? It would be well for Mr. Danna, as 
well as many more, I dare say, if they had nothing 
else to reproach themselves with, than having 
driven out a pretty woman for a morning’s ride, and 
bought her a fan because she took a faney to it— 
and that I am sure is all I have been guilty of!” 
and he walked out of the room whistling, with an 
air of nonchalance, which, it was very evident, 
was only assumed to conceal the extent of his vex- 
ation at what he had heard. 

Mr. Danna’s reception of Denzil was—though he 
tried to conceal it under a studied politeness—much 
less friendly and familiar than his manners had 
been in the morning. Rosa Somerville’s eyes be- 
Mrs. 


Danna, whom Denzil had never seen before, was 


trayed that she had been weeping; and 


as cold and ceremonious as it was possible to be 
towards him. 

Not a word was said respecting Charles’ ab- 
sence; and the ladies retired almost immediately 
upon the removal of the cloth.—A pause ensued, 
when Denzil observed: * You met Charles Levison, 
I understand, sir, this morning after we parted.” 

“ Yes, I did meet with him, Mr. Montgomery,” 
replied the old gentleman, testily, “* and was ex- 


ceedingly gratified to perecive the proofs of amend- 


ment and contrition, of which you spoke so feel- 


ingly this morning, most strikingly displayed. 1 

suppose you know,” he continued, “ in whose 
society I met Mr. Levison, and how he was occu- 
pied? a pretty good evidence, sir, of his penitence, 
to be seen, immediately upon his arrival here, in 
the society of the man to whom he, in a great 
measure, owes his ruin, and whose baneful breath 
has, I fear, irreparably poisoned the reputation of 
the poor girl who has had the misfortune——” 

* Good heavens! I knew not that there was any 
one with him but a female !” exclaimed Denzil. 

“ And that female, Mr. Montgomery, who was 
she? Can you look me in the face, sir, and tell me 
that she was one with whom he ought to be seen? 
What could she be to “i 

“* My dear sir,” interrupted Denzil, hastily, ‘ do 
not mistake me—do not suppose, for one moment, 
that I am intending to vindicate Charles Levison, 
or to defend the character of that woman, for whom 

‘no living being can entertain a more perfect con- 
tempt than I do. But Lonly spoke of my surprise 
at hearing there was a third person, whom he had 





not mentioned to me.” 

“ No, sir, I do not suppose he would have men- 
tioned to you one who has—but, no matter ; I do 
not wish to have any thing to do with hin—I have 
no right to dictate whom he shall associate with— 


only when I hear of his contrition and penitence, 
” 





I cannot help expressing 
* T was as much surprised as yourself,” said Den- 

zil, to meet Charles in the company of one, whom 

of all others, I should have wished him to avoid.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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EMMA ELLIS. 


BY CHARLES H. BARTLETT. 





CHAPTER L 
A New Home and Happiness. 
Tue village of L 
and picturesque beauty, offered to Col. Ellis a hap- 





from its retirement, quictude 


py retreat from the cares and perplexities of a world 
in which he had seen his fondest hopes annihilated ; 
and with the wreck ofa once large fortune he retired 
to the peaceful shades of private life, accompanied 
by Emma his only child and an old domestic, in 
whom consisted his whole household. 

Emma was a sweet, a beautiful girl. Life, hope 
and purity beamed, radiant, upon her face. She 
was gay, trusting and good, with a world of love in 
her little heart. 


retire from the noisy and crowded city ! She loved 


And oh! how Emma rejoiced to 


the flower-bespangled field and the deep-toned forest. 
She loved, too, the simplicity of rural life, and of 
her new neighbors; with whom, sans ceremonie, 
she made wonderful despatch in acquainting herself; 
and they all loved Emma—she was so fresh, bloom- 
ing and beautiful, yet so kind and unaffected and 
her heart would so tenderly respond to eve ry emotion 
of their own! 

There was quite an extensive park immediately 
surrounding Col. Ellis’ residence, through which a 
broad avenue wound, with many a curve, from the 
house to the highway, and the borders of which 
were in several places tastefully ornamented with a 
profusion of flowers and shrubs. ‘This became the 
favorite resort of Emma, and the habit of each day 
riding or walking an hour or two in its shadowy soli- 
tudes became so strong that no pleasant day saw it un- 
performed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A Ball, Love, and a Duel. 

Normuna breaks the monotony of village life more 
effectually than the arrival of strangers. And thus it 
was that the peaceful village of L—— was set upon 
a most universal qui vive by the arrival of eight or 
ten lady and gentlemen Gothamites, who took up 
their quarters at the “ Mansion House”—the village 
Inn. It has been remarked that when visitors from 
the city come into the country they generally “ take 
pleasure by the forelock ;” 
the de’il.” 
pew ;” but our visitors were very modest and proper 
people and strongly prejudiced against every kind 


or in other words “ raise 
They very often too get into the “ wrong 
. 7 £ £ 


of * pew”—and as a natural consequence had a 
vast predilection for the ball room. Hence, the old 
Mansion House each night during their sojourn in 
L resounded with the enlivening strains of the 
violin and the responses of the astonished and fright- 
ened echoes. 

To one of these balls Emma was invited. She 
at first resolved not to go; but her father, fearing 
that her solitary life might engender that gloominess 





of mind which had long preyed on his own spirit, 
and at length rendered him almost a misanthrope, 
persuaded her to attend. She appeared then, in 
the simplicity of a village maiden and amid the 
glitter and brillianey of the city ton—by the way, 
all visitors are ‘the ton,”—was pronounced the 
belle. 

“ How beautiful!’ exclaimed Mrs. Coldwater to 
her friend Capt. Jenkins of the U. S. A. who stood 
gazing with rapture upon the sylph-like form of 
Emma, * how beautiful! come my dear captain, 
on pain of my displeasure fail not to dance the next 
cotillon with her.” 

Whether the captain acted from fear of the wid- 
ow’s frown or in accordance with his own inclina- 
tion we are unable to state; but certain it is that 
he did as she desired. He danced with her again 
and again; he clasped her fair form in the exhiler- 
ating waltz; he gazed into her softly beaming eye, 
and listened to her musical voice—and actually lov- 
ed her! 

At midnight Emma again found herself at home. 
And so sacred do we deem the privacy of a swect 
little maiden like Emma, that we have some scru- 
ples about saying, that when she had nestled down 
quitely in her bed, her mind reverted with any thing 
but painful emotions to the brave Captain. He 
was so graceful, so comme il faut and so agreea- 
bly frank and vivacious that she was ready to ad- 
mire hin—at least she thought she had never seen so 
pleasing a man in all her life. But sometimes his 
frankness degenerated into familiarity, and his ease 
changed to downright carelessness which she did 
not exactly like, and which she was aware was the 
characteristic of the homme du monde—the profli- 
gate. 

As to Captain Jenkins, we can say very little, for 
the interest of our story would be considerably aba- 
ted should we gratify our disposition to gossip, and 
say all we know of him. He was finely formed 
and very graceful in his manners ; he wore heavy 
red whiskers ; an exquisite pairof mustaches, a la 
militaire, and had permitted his hair( Phoebus! how 
red!) to attain an enormous length—that ts, for a 
gentleman. He was evidently a “ ladies’ man”— 
capable ot loving every p ticular member of the 
dear sex—except, perhaps, lis laundress—in the 
same hour, and with the greatest facility. 


The next day Capt. Jenkins called on Emma. 
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He sang—played quadrilles and marches with her 
a quartre mains, upon the piano—walked with 
her—and fairly bewildered the simple girl by his 
conversation and the beautiful and theatrical man- 
ner in which he repeated poetry. ‘Three 
seemed condensed into as many moments, and when 


hours 


he took his leave, Emma sat down and for the first 
Look 
out, little maiden the wily God is laying a snare for 
thee! Indeed, art thou not already entrapped ! 

In the evening the servant brought his young 
mistress a very prettily enveloped letter. Emma 
opened it. 


time in all her life fell into a deep reverie. 


It was rose-scented, and full of cupids, 
flowers, bows, arrows, ect. ect. She was somewhat 
surprised to see Jenkins’ signature at the bottom. 
But what was her astonishment to find that it con- 
tained a passionate declaration of love, yet expressed 
in the same easy strain in which he conversed. 
Emma laughed, for its comicality was irresistible, 
and a moment after felt offended at his freedom, 
and instantly pencilling a proper rebuke, she directed 
the servant to place it in the hands of Capt. Jenkins. 

Early the next morning the wife of a neighboring 
farmer came running into the kitchen where Emma 
was superintending some household affairs. ‘The 
woman was a noted gossip, and from her haste our 
heroine expected something wonderful. 

**My dear Emmy, have you heard the news ?” 
she exclaimed almost breathless. 

* No, Mrs. Dobbs; what is it ?” 

“Why twoof them Yorkers got a quarrelling 
last night, and this mornin’ they fit a duel, and 
both on ’em was killed!” 

“Mrs. Dobbs! 


** Sure? yes, in course, I am. 


oe 


are you sure ! 

I heard Mr. Clark, 
the constable, say he should catch the rest of the 
varmins to the landing and find out what they have 
did with the bodies. But I must run down and tell 
And off she started, but as she 


was quitting the door steps, she cast a sidelong glance 


Jimmima Nichols.” 


at Emma, and said, “ Emmy, [I’m sorry, but the 
Captain was one on ‘em that was kilt !” 

Emma sank into a chair almost inanimate. She 
that instant learned how deep an impression Henry 
Jenkins had made upon her heart, and her con- 
science whispered a reproof for having so harshly 
rebuked him. 

* Perhaps,” thouglit she, “it was despair that 
urged him to sacrifice his life. He was frivolous, 
and a coxcomb, apparently, but who knows that 
these appearances Were not the results of an ardent, 
wild disposition yet untamed? He was young, and 
years had not tempered the fire of an impetuous 
temperament. No doubt he loved me, and on re- 
ceiving my refusal, my cold, stern rebnke, he felt 
that lonely, gloomy despair which rushes upon the 
young and generous heart when it loves but is not 
loved in return.” 

But her reverie was cut short by the entrance of 
her father from the park, followed by a beardless 
youth. His 
piercing gaze for a moment upon Emma on being 
introduced. He was rather poorly but neatly clad. 
Col. Ellis mentioned that the stranger, Henry Cold- 


features were stern, and he bent a 


ndge would breakfast with them—whereupon they 
both repaired to the Colonel's library. 

In the course of the forenoon Emma paid a visit 
to her intimate, and of course dear friend Emily Wil- 
lis, partly to escape the irresistible feelings of remorse 
at the fate of Capt. Jenkins, and partly to learn 
farther intelligence from the * seat of war.” 


“ Well, Emma,” said Miss W. as soon as the 


- 
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former was conveniently within doors—‘ but how 
pale you are!” 

* Yes I believe so—I am not very well this morn- 
ing,” replied Emma, with feigned carelessness.” 

“Well, as | was going to say, the New-York 
** haut ton” have played us a pretty figure.” 

* A duel fought, I hear,” was the response with 
some emotion. 

“ Fudge !” exclaimed the indignant beauty. “ Mr. 
Clark overtook them at the landing, and on demand- 
ing the bodies of those slain in the duel, they 
laughed, shouted and whooped like a pack of wild 


Indians, and i turns out Emma that they are a ° 


party of coblers and tinkers ona family spree as 
they called it, with their wives and daughters and 
the Lord knows who else; and the duel is alla 


; hoax!” 


Emma clasped her hands convulsively, and men- 
tally ejaculated—-* Thank God !” 
“To end their “ family spree,’ 


with a finale 
worthy the occasion and themselves,” continued 
Miss Willis, ‘the captain—your captain, Emma— 
and my cobler—Ralph Hutchinson, Esq. got up 
a sham quarrel in the bar-room of the Mansion 
House, and the Captain challenged the Squire. 
Frank Lothrop and Ned Christler—the simpletons! 
—were chosen seconds, religiously believing that all 
was in earnest. Every thing was kept as still as 
night, and this morning the dreadful affair took 
place, and as agreed beforehand, of course the com- 
batants fell, deeply groaning, to the ground; and 


off scamper the knowing seconds, per injunction, 


to procure medical aid, and up spring the Captain 


and his antagonist, one running one way and the 
other another. In half an hour the whole village 
was alarmed, and half the inhabitants proceeded to 
the ground: but, of course, nobody was to be found, 
and as the party had departed for the Landing, it 
was thought they might by some means have taken 
the bodies with them. Mr. Clark therefore pursued 
them, and behold, on overtaking them, the Hon. Mr. 
Hutchinson as merry as the merriest. ‘The Captain 
was not to be found; and the fellows solemnly af- 
firmed that he was no captain, but some nobody in 
disguise—perhaps to elude the city police, and Mr. 
C. glad to rid the village of them, offered no obstacle 
to their leaving in the boat. But what a mortitica- 
tion, Emma, to think that we have been lavishing 
attentions, on these mechanics, to the almost entire 
neglect of our village beaux !” 

Emma experienced a delirious happiness at what 
she heard, yet she felt a void in her heart—not that 
he was nota Captain, but that he was probably 
gone. But would he not return? 

“Tt may be to you,” said she in reply to the last 
remark of her friend; * but [am disposed to be a 
little democratic, Emily , and think mechanics who 
behave like gentlemen as worthy the notice and 
When 


more politeness and savior vivre 


respect of our sex as any other class of men. 
did you ever see 
than these “ coblers and tinkers” as you call them 
manifested on every occasion in our presence dear 
Emily, I fear you look upon society through golden 
spectacles. Remember, what I have told you be- 
fore, and what | now say, if you do not dash them 
from your eyes, you will learn to look, unmoved, 
upon brilliant fraud and sparkling guilt ? and ten to 
one you will sup at the cup of bitter experience, 
grief and mortification. O! Emily ! how beneath 
the high and glorious destiny of woman is that of 
judging of men by the goods they possess! and ex- 


erting those heaven-sent charms which were bestow- 


ed to win erring souls back to virtue, and to shed a 


glow of heavenly, mellowing light upon the heart of 


man, for the purpose of securing—a rich husband !” 
Leaving the earnest little democrat to lecture her 


friend out of a popular sin we shall close the chap- 


, ter by observing that the sober male villagers of 


comfortably the eredulous softer sex had been hoax- 





were never so merry as upon discovering how 


ed, and that the latter have since become proverbi- 
ally suspicious of strangers. 
CHAPTER IIT. 
A Poor, Proud, and Suspicious Stranger. 

Tue affair related in the last chapter was for a 
long while the fruitful theme of conversation, around 
the tea board, in the bar room and the aristocratic 
soiree, and seemed as inexhaustable in gossip and 
scandal as the mines of Peru in the precious metals. 

No little attention, however, was attracted by the 
poorly clad youth, whom we introduced to the reader 
at the residence of Col. Ellis. His tale, as told by the 
social Mrs. Dobbs, divested of her elegant verbosity 
appeared to be simply as follows: 

Some years ago the son of a then wealthy mer- 
chant had been sent to Italy to coniplete his educa- 
tion as a painter. Months and years rolled on and 
in the meantime the most cheering imtelligence was 
received of his progress in the noble art. He was 
the idol of his parents and the pride of the village as 
well for his generosity and kindness as for his rare 
talent; but suddenly the startling intelllgence of 
his death burst upon them! “Iwas dreadful for that 
doting father amd idolizing mother; and the latter 
never recovered from the shock. She sunk, poor crea- 
tureinto an untimely grave, lamenting the child 
whom her ambition had exiled but to die unmourned 
and unpitied in a foreign cline, and shortly after- 
wards, the affairs of the father becoming cnibarrassed, 
he saw their inpending ruin threaten him with pov- 
erty and want—and he too, descended, sorrowimy, 
and at times frantic, into his grave. 

But the report of his death had proved false— 


that lamented son stood before his astonished rela- 


tives, frends and early companions, a man, noble 


and majestic, but gloomy and stern. Muisfortune 
had deeply traced her lustory upon his features. 
He listened to the sad story ol lis prea nts’ fate with 
; and smiled, 


a tearless eye scorntully, when told 


of his pove rty. A we althy relative offered him a 
home under his roof anda place in the bosom of his 
family, but with seeming ingratitude he had spurned 


who one 


the offer and highly offended lis neh relation. 
seemed reserved and moody, and those 
loved him for his cheerfulness, his generosity and 
all the virtues which make youth lovely, now shrunk 
from his stern glance and the unpenetrable austerity 
of his manners with a nungled fecliug of curtosity, 
suspicion and awe. 

Hall, now 
the residence of Col. Elhs, and to this place he had 


His former home had been Strawberry 
bent his steps upon his arrival im his natal village. 
In the avenue he had met the Col and upon intro- 
ducing hiuself they imstantly and naturally con- 
ceived a great interest forone another They spoke 
as old acquaintances, and with the deheacy of a 
true gentleman the Col. had tendered him the hos- 
pitalities of his house. ‘They were accepted, but on 


condition that he should give in recompense some 


re 
work of his pencil. He took up his quarters then, 
for the present in the library of the colonel, and em 
ployed himself in painting some of the many beautiful 
landscapes which surrounded the village of L—— 


Thus he became intimate with the family, at least 
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so far as his reserved manners would allow. But 
for whole days he would searcely speak a word, yet 
he was gentle and kind. 
her father and from her own inclination, for she 
could not hide it from herself that he deeply inter- 
ested her, often endeavored to break through the icy 
coldness of his bearing by her frankness and wit ; 
and she sueceeded too, for who could resist an appeal 
from such an eye, such a voice, and lips like “ crush- 
ed roses upon banks of pearl ?” 


His chief pleasures, however, seemed to be in 


study, in day-dreaming and wandering through the | 


park alone and solitary, and visiting those dear 
haunts of youthful hours. Several times he met 
Eiima and then they finished their rambles togeth- 
er. Tle must laugh and chat then—there was no 
remaining silent—and the piquant repartee must be 
on his tongue’send. And at length—the charming 
creature—she thought he never walked save when 
sure of finding her under their favorite oak in the 
avenue ! 

Emma often wondered what could so have dark- 
ened the spirit of one possessed of so much genius, 
that a smile—the sunshine of the soul—could sel- 
dom for a moment itlumine his handsome features 
and give his dark glowing eye that thrilling beam 
which spoke to her soul a language so tender, yet 
SO Intense, 

The vain hope that lingered awhile in her heart 
that Henry Jenkins would again throw himself in 
her way was forgotten. But she could not forget 
himn—no! never! ‘The impression he had made 
upon her sensitive heart would only fade with life. 

Time wore on, and brought splendid Autumn 
to beautify the earth, and a happy and cheerful 
mind to the young artist. Emma had instilled into 
his heart some of her lite and animation, but strange 
to say she grew serious and contemplative herself; 
they seemed to be changing natures. ‘The one be- 
came more serious the other more gay. Poor Em- 


ma! she knew not that she was altered—she felt 
as happy as when she laughed and sung with gul- 
ish glee. If there was less of mirth in her heart, 
there was a calmer happiness ; but if perchance 
she was rallied upon the change that had ** come 
o'er the spirit of her dream,” and caught the glance 
of that beaming eye that now seemed to rest on her 
with delight, a slight blush would suffuse her brow 
and an evesive turn be given to the conversation. 

dut lot us close the chapter ; doubtless, the reader 
thinks there will be a marriage soon! 


[Concluded in our next.) 
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JOHN RENNETL,. 

Joun Rennev, an eminent English geographer, 
was born m 1743, at 


Chudleigh, in Devonshire : 


the age 


and entered the naval service at of fifteen 


He quitted the sea, however, in’ his twenty-fourth 
officer of 


year, went to India as an engmecnrs, re 


/ major and surveyer-general of Bengal. 
Emma, at the request of ' 
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sided there for some years, and rose to the rank of 
On his 
return home he became a member of the Royal : 
He died May 29, 1830. Among his 
chief works are, the Bengal Atlas ; a Map of Hin- 


Society. 


dostan; Memoirs on the Geography of Asia; and | 
the Geographical System of Herodotus explained. 





MtCSCHLLAIN WY, 
PATRIOTISM. 
Durtne the siege of Boston, Gen. Washington 
consulted Congress upon the propriety of bom- 


_ barding the town.—John Hancock was the Presi- 


dent of Congress. After Washington's letter was 
This was broken 


by a member making a motion that the House 


read, a solemn silence ensued. 


should resolve itself into a committee of the whole, 
in order that Mr. Hancock might give his opinion 
upon the important subject, as he was deeply in- 
Tak- 


ing the floor, he addressed the chairman of the 


terested from having all his estate in Boston. 


committee of the whole, in the following words: 
* It is true, sir, nearly all the property I have in 
the world is in houses and other real estate in the 
town of Boston ; but if the expulsion of the British 
army from it and the liberties of the country require 
their being burnt to ashes—issue the order for 
that purpose immediately.” 





A HARD QUESTION TO ANSWER. 

A son of Erin once accosted a Reverend disci- 
ple of Swedenbourg thus— 

“ Mr. 


same business in Heaven that we do in this world ?” 





; you say that we are to follow the 


* Yes, that is in perfect accordance with reason, 
for the Creator himself, is not idle and should His 
creatures be?” 

* Well, then, yer honor, do paple die there ?” 

* Certainly not; they are as immortal as the 
Creator himself.” 

* Thin T should like to know, yer, honor, what 
they'll find for me to do—for I'm a grave digger 
in this world.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Reverend 
gentleman was completely nonplussed, and dis- 
charged Pat without giving him the required infor- 
mation. 

NOVEL PREMIUM. 

Amona the premiums distributed at an annual 
exhibition of a female Academy in Georgetown, 
The 
We would lke to 


contribute our mite im making it known, and hold- 


was one for excellence in the art of cooking. 
young lady's mame is not given. 
ing it up to the admuration of others. It is time for 
a reaction in the system of education, which would 
lead one to believe that young ladies would never 
expect to be housekeepers or mothers, although the 
same inspection would leave no doubt that they 
were looking forward to shining in Society, and 
practicing the arts of beau-catching. The orna- 
imental has its place, and will always keep it; the 
useful needs expansion in various directions. 
A BARRISTER POSED. 
Ar the late Limerick assizes, a 


* lower class” 


the 
Bennett, 


(Queen's counsel, when the following dialogue took 


witness of 
was cross-examined by 
place :—Counsel: * Why do you hesitate to ans- 
wer 


Witness 


me: you look at me as if I was a rogue?” 


“To be sure I do.” Laughter 


ee 
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Counsel: “ Upon your oath you think mea rogue ?” 
Witness: ‘ Pon my oath I don’t think you're 
an honest man.” (Continued laughter.) Counsel: 
“ You swear that on your oath?” Witness; “ I 
do, to be sure, and what else could I think?” 
Counsel ;—“‘ Now why do you think so?” Witness : 
“ Why, because you're doing your best to make 
me perjure myself.” 





A Crever Rerry.—A servant girl, in the town 
of A 


eral admiration and discussion, in passing a group 





, whose beauty formed a matter of gen- 


of officers in the street, heard one of them exclaim 
to his fellows—* By Heaven! she’s painted.” 
“ Yes, sir, and by Heaven only !” she very quietly 
replied, turning round. The officer acknowledged 


the force of the rebuke, and apologized. 





A noy in Vermont, on hearing that the temper- 
ance folks in Boston were in such a hurry to get 
rid of their cider that they were paying loafers 75 
cents a day for drinking it, said if his father was 
down there he might make three or four dollars a 


day, casy. 





A Derinition.—A place hunter being admitted 
to a private conversation with a late Prime Minis- 
ter, was asked by his lordship how he defined wit. 
*“ My Lord,” replied the applicant, “ wit is like 
what a pension would be, given to your humble 
servant—a good thing well applied !” 


Goop Apvice.—An editor in Texas recom- 


mends to settlers not to run in debt. Having run 


from debt to get here, says he, there can be no 
greater folly than running into it when here, beyond 
which there is no place to run. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

H. B. New York City, $1.00; F. H. F. Amsterdam, 
N. ¥. $1.00; N.G. Hague, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. BE. Newark, 
N. ¥. 81,00; J. W. W. York Centre, N. ¥. 33,00; C. H.G. 
Maranthon, N. ¥. 81,00; P. M. Siloam, N. Y. $1,00; 
T. WW. Curtisville, Ms. 811,00; M.P. Chatham 4 Corners, 
N. Y. $1.00; A. B. F. Stockport, N. Y. for Vol. 18th, 
$1.00: P.M. Lenox, Ms $3.00; A. B. W. Harpersticld, N.Y. 
$1.00; J. F. Canton, N.Y. 81,00; A. & W. B. Perry, N.Y. 
$1.00; P.S. Pratt's Hollow, N.Y. 81,00; P.M. Elyria, O. 
82,00; M.-C. Luzerne, N.Y. $1.00; D.S.K.Tombannock, 


N. Y. 83.50: G. W. Westerlo, N.Y. 81,00; A. K. 
Chesterfield, N. HU. $1.00; P. M. Shelburne Fails, Ms. 
$7.00; P. M. Chestertield Factory, N. H. 83,00; P. M. 


Oceola Centre, Mich. 33,00; W.L. F. Binghampton, N.Y. 
£1.00; H. C. Hamitton N.Y. 81.00; 8 A. F. Brocket's 
Bridge, N. Y. 81,00; C. W. Patehin’s Mills, N. Y. 81,00; 
P.M. Stockbridge, Mich. $3.00; P.M. Siloam, N. Y. $1,00; 
H. S. Sheflietd, Ms. 81,00: P. M. Queechee Village, Vt. 
$3.00; P. M. Liverpool, N. ¥. $3.00; P. M. Knox, N. Y. 


#100: C. LL. WH. Hartwick, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. M'Indoe’s 
Falls, Vt. 81,00. P. M. Plymouth, Cr. $3.00; H. J. 


Garrettsville N.Y. $1,00; J. A. 3S. Cornwall, Vt. &1,00; 
P.B.uU. North Haverhill, N. MH. $5,00; P.M. Howlet Hill, 
N. Y. 81,00, 


Married, 

On the Mth ult. by the Rev. John C. Van Devoort, 
James E. Delamater, Esq. of Hudson, to Miss Caroline 
Storm, daughter of Richard Storm, Esq. of Metlenville 

By the Rev. Wm. Whittaker, at Greenport, on the leth 
ult. Theodore Miller, Esq. District Attorney of Columbia 
County, to Miss Alla E. daughter of Peyton N. Farrel, Eeq 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. Abram 
Scutt to Miss Harriet, only daughter of Col. William 
Jordan, all of Hillsdale. 

At Ghent, on the 19h ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff, Mr 
John L. Legget to Miss Catharine Fradenburgh 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Gothard, Edward Sheldon 
to Miss Harriet Smith, both of Ancram 


Died, 


On the Oth ult. after a short illness, at his late 
in Hawkinsville, Georgia, Major Henry B 
formerly of this city, in the 42d year of his age 

In Austerlitz 2th ult. Col. D.C. Whitwood, in 
the Seth year of lis age 


residence 
Hathaway, 


oon Ulee 
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Select Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 
MUTH DES LEBENS.* 
BY “ EMILLIE.” 


“There is nothing in existence either animate or inani- 
mate, which may not convey sume portion of the vital 
principle—the Higher Power; and the mind’s eye should 
turn to these, as the true source of Life and Beauty.” 


Is it not strange—the Agency 
Which worketh in its unseen power, 
And all-unfoldeth silently, 
The first young germ within the bower, 
It whispereth o’er the forest-tree 
When the genial spring hascome, 
And the dim old woods shine gloriously 
In the beams of the summer-sun. 
It breathes upon the valley-brook 
In its ice-chained tracery, 
Till it sweeps through many asheltered nook, 
To its home in “ the deep blue sea.” 
Anon some lone and silent bird, 
That lingers by the spring— 
Whose shining depths are yet unstirred, 
To plume his silvery wing ; 
As the spirit impulse o’er him steals 
In the gentle south-wind’s sigh, 
He soars away o’er the peaceful fields, 
Through the blue unclouded sky. 
Around the stern and lofty oak 
That t» ti.c winds its branches flung, 
The thunuers of Jehovah spoke— . 
The giant fell and yet there clung 
The clustering ivy, closer stil] 
Entwining round its riven form 
Tho’ His will 


Had sent the scathing bolt and storm. 


With stranger beauty ; 


The sunlight streams all gloriously, 
Upon the pale young brow of one 
Whose spirit struggles fearfully 
With its frail form—*“ her time hath come.” 
And that soft, dove-like eye still beams 
With a strange, haunting brilliancy, 
Asan expiring taper, seems 
To wave and flicker fitful 
? Ts hard to die,” she 6 
* So young, and yet I may not weep.” 
The golden tissue se -vereth— 
She sinks to her last dreamless sleep. 
The Spirit dwelleth everywhere ; 
The solemn woods, the whispering trees— 
The glorious earth—the balmy air, 
All tell of Him; and shall all these 
Speak only to the outward eye, 
Which loves the bright and gilded page— 
The fair young flowers that droop and die, 
A perishable heritage? 
Which those no higher spirit claim 
Would make the earth an Eden bright. 
Content to wear the wreath of Fame 
Nor soar beyond “ the realms of Light.” 
Chatham 4 Corners, N. Y. Oct. 1843. 
*The Spirit of Life. 
FAITH. 
A swWALLow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the 
Essayed to make her nest, and there did 


e eaves, 
bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 
Day after d she toiled, 
With patient art, bi ut ere her work was crowne »d, 
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| Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 


And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought 


And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


Sut still in heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and, last night hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, Oman? 
Hath nope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan? 
Have Fairn and struggleon! 





THE JEWISH CAPTIVES 


BY MRS, 


> IN BABYLON. 
CRAWFORD. 
How can we sing the songs we sung 
In Zion’s palmy bowers? 
Our golden harps so proudly strung 
In Salem’s princely bowers, 
Hang mutely on the willow now, 
Where Judah’s daughters keep 
The 


Their wreathless brows, to weep. 


sabbaths of their woe, and bow 


Our scattered tribes, o’er many lands, 
Are still but one great fold; 

More dear to us Judean sands, 
Than flowery realms of gold 

Our spirits pine for spicy gales, 
From Solyma the blest: 

Our lips repeat the mystic tales 
Of prophets long at rest. 


A lonely and a stricken race, 
With all the 


Jehovah's love in frowns we trace— 


world our foe, 


Stull o'er us hangs His bow: 
We know that His almighty hand 
Our Salem will restore, 
And Judah’s son’s possess the land 
Their fathers held of yore. 


A BEAUTIFUL HYMN. 
Wuewn morning pours its golden rays, 
O’er hill and vale, o’er earth and sea, 
My heart unbidden swells in praise, 
Father of light and life, to Thee! 


When night from heaven steals darkly down, 
And throws its robe o’er lawn and lea, 
My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 
And bows in worship still to Thee. 
If tempests sweeps the angry sky, 
Or sunbeams smile on flower and tree, 
If joy or sorrow dim the eye— 
Father in heaven I turn to Thee. 


THE ATHEIST REBUKED BY NATURE. 
**No God! no God!” The simplest flower 
That on the wild is found, 
Shrinks as it drinks its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound : 
* No God !” 


From out her caverns hoar, 


astonished echo cries 


And every wandering bird that flies, 
Reproves the Atheist-lore. 

The solemn forest lifts its head, 
The 


The brooklet on its ery 


Almighty to proclaim ; 
stal urn, 
Doth leap to grave his name. 
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High swells the deep, the vengeful sea, 
Along its billowy track 

And red Vesuvius ope’s his mouth, 
To hurl the falsehood back. 


The palm tree with its princely crest, 
The cocoa’s leafy shade, 

The bread fruit bending to its lord, 
In yon far island glade ; 

The winged seeds, that borye by winds, 
The tender sparrows fi ed, 

The melon on the desert sanda, 
Confute the 


‘No God!” 


The fervent sun is stirred, 


’ 
scorner’s creed. 


with indignation high 


And the pale moon turns paler still, 
At such an impious word, 

And from the burning thrones the Stars 
Look down with angry eye, 

That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Eternal Majesty. I. 





iv A Good Chance !s4 

& 7° Those who have already sent $1, 00, 83,00 or $5,00, 
can have Three Copies tor $2.00 more; those who have 
sent 87,00, can have Five Copies tor 83,00 more, and after 
they have sent 810,00, they can have Twa C opies for 81,00. 
We would request all our Agents to endeavor to have 
Subscribers commence with the beginning of the Volume, 
as we have plenty of Numbers from the commencement, 
(Auguet 26, 1243, ‘and we think it will be to their advantage 
as well as our own for (hem to commence at the beginning 
of the volume, and have it complete, instead of two parts 


> which will not answer so well to bind. 
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Or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing Angust 26, 1843, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only 31 per annum. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Poetry, &e. The first Number of the 
Twenticth Volume of the Rurat Rerosrrory will be 
issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, 1843 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published nineteen years, 
and reeeived a widely extended share of public patronage, 
and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem- 
poraries of the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than thatit will be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate, that he has reason to believe bas heretofore given 
satisfaction to its numerous patrons. Inshort, all thatean 
serve to instruct and amuse, all thatis calculated either to 
enlighten the understanding, or to improve the heart, is 
eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 
this publication. Not anideashall be found in its columns 
which would tend to 

**Give virtue scandal, inne 
Or frou the ed mu 


rence a fe _ 


suden ste at. 


COMBLTLORS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, every numberembel 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, contain 
Ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 
page and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 
pages. It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paper of asuperior quality, with good type; making, atthe 
end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 
matter equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which 
will be both amusing and instructive in future vears. 

TERMS.—@One Dotlar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD- 
vance. Persons remitting us 83,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for 85,00, Seven Copies; for 87.00; 
Ten Copies; for 810,00, Fifteen Copies. We have a few 


, copies of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th vol 


umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have as 
many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, at the 
same rate. 

icp Nosubscription received forlessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

KF POST MASTERS, are authorized to remitsubscrip- 
tions for a paper, free of expense. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1843. 

rp EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasta 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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